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THE DEATH OF PRESIDENT BARROWS. 

The news of the death, on June 3, of Dr. John Henry Barrows, 
president of Oberlin College and of the Council of Seventy, was 
received with a shock of surprise and an unusually keen sense of grief 
and loss by a wide circle of friends and admirers all over the world. 
He seemed so full of vitality and energy and enthusiasm ; one never 
thought of him as an old man, as indeed he was not, being but fifty-five 
years of age. His best work appeared to be opening out before him, 
not already done. The suddenness of his taking off — he was ill but 
nine days — intensified the first sensation of incomprehensible 
calamity which in his death seemed to have overtaken the movements 
with which he had been so closely associated. 

These movements were many. One had hardly comprehended the 
variety of work he had been doing until from all sides came up the 
cry of grief at his death. At that never-to-be-forgotten memorial 
service at Oberlin on June 5, there sat upon the platform of the First 
Church representatives of Oberlin College, of the University of Chi- 
cago, of the World's Columbian Exposition, of the Society of Christian 
Endeavor, of the American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Mis- 
sions, of the First Presbyterian Church of Chicago, and of the Council 
of Seventy. Each representative in turn spoke of the deep interest 
taken by Dr. Barrows in that particular work, and of his eminent 
service therein. There were doubtless not a few other spheres of 
activity on which he left his mark for good. 

The opportunities open to an energetic and aspiring nature are 
strikingly illustrated in his case. Born in a log-house at Medina, 
Mich., in 1847, the son °f a home missionary, he was educated at 
Olivet College, and took his seminary course at Union and Andover 
Seminaries. While at Union Seminary he came under the spell of 
Henry Ward Beecher, then in his prime ; and the influence exerted by 
that wonderful personality upon the young theological student was 
immediate and profound. Pastorates at Lawrence and East Boston, 
Mass., were followed by a call to the First Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago, where he served eminently and successfully for fourteen 
years, 1881-96. 
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He was a strong and eloquent preacher. Possessed of a remarkably 
oratorical style, his sentences finely balanced and richly freighted with 
metaphor and simile, his voice singularly melodious, his figure erect 
and graceful, he attracted eager listeners and held them by the virility 
of his thought. His was a heart deeply infused with the sympathy of 
the gospel, and a mind convinced by its truth ; while at the same time 
both mind and heart were hospitable to all truth, and cordially candid 
in the consideration of all varieties of thought and teaching. 

Nowhere were the largeness and balance of his mind more clearly 
manifested than in his conduct of the famous Parliament of Religions ; 
and in no achievement of his life did he take more satisfaction than in 
the successful and brilliant outcome of that remarkable assembly. It 
had a critical influence upon his own career as well ; for soon after it, 
and from motives growing out of it, he resigned his pastorate and 
entered upon the last and most remarkable phase of his career. 

Convinced that the Parliament had opened the way for the better 
understanding, both by Christian and by non-Christian peoples, of the 
relation of Christianity to the world, a remarkable woman, Mrs. Caro- 
line E. Haskell, a parishioner and friend of Dr. Barrows, offered to 
the University of Chicago a sum of money to establish two lecture- 
ships, which should have in view the bringing of Christianity into its 
proper relation to other religions. One of these foundations, called 
the " Haskell" lectureship, secured the delivery of a yearly course of 
lectures upon the subject at the University ; by the other, named after 
Dr. Barrows himself the " Barrows " lectureship, a similar course of lec- 
tures was to be delivered at suitable times in the chief cities of India. 
Dr. Barrows was at once invited to be the first incumbent of these lec- 
tureships. His acceptance, at first without the intention of giving up 
his pastoral work, was soon followed by a larger appreciation of his 
new tasks and of the opportunities in them that led him to abandon 
all other interests in their behalf. He delivered at the University 
seven courses of lectures from 1894 to 1901. His work in India was 
a great success. The lectures delivered on " Christianity the World 
Religion" were published in India and widely circulated. 

On his return, Dr. Barrows plunged into a missionary lecturing 
campaign. One of the fruits of his labors in this direction was his Morse 
Lectures, delivered in Union Theological Seminary on the subject " The 
Christian Conquest of Asia." He threw himself earnestly into the 
work of encouraging missionary endeavor on the broadest and most 
intelligent lines, and in the warmest spirit of evangelical truth. 
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His teaching and lecturing opened the way for his last and crown- 
ing work. He was elected to the presidency of Oberlin College in 
the winter of 1898. His service to that college was one peculiarly his 
own. He brought the college out of its isolation, interpreted its prin- 
ciples and significance to the people, and inspired it with a larger 
spirit of culture and cosmopolitanism. His labors resulted also in a 
large increase of its material resources. In his abundant and unspar- 
ing activities in its behalf he overestimated his own strength. He 
gave way under the strain of efforts which taxed his reserve of vitality 
beyond endurance, so that, when sudden illness came, he could not 
bear up against it. He died, as he had lived, in a spirit of humble 
trust in God and loving service to men, eager to serve yet more, but 
satisfied that, since God was calling him, his work was done. 

In the death of Dr. Barrows the Council of Seventy loses one of 
its most eminent, earnest, and efficient members. He had been con- 
nected with the Council since the time of its organization in 1895, 
and for five years had been its president. A few months ago (in the 
Biblical World for March) he published a historical sketch of the 
American Institute of Sacred Literature, through which the Coun- 
cil of Seventy does its main work. In the growth of the Institute 
during the twenty-one years of its existence he saw the mighty sweep 
of progress toward a better knowledge and appreciation of the Bible, 
which creates inevitably a higher type of Christian life and thought. 
He saw clearly the present need and opportunity of promoting Bible 
study. While he was not, in the strictest sense, a biblical scholar, he 
was thoroughly informed as to modern scholarly work upon the Bible, 
and realized the great religious improvement which was coming through 
the spread of biblical intelligence. As president of the Council of 
Seventy Dr. Barrows represented well the combination of conserva- 
tism and progress which characterizes that body; believing firmly in 
the Bible as the trustworthy record of God's supreme revelation to men, 
and as the adequate guide and inspiration for the world in the sphere 
of religion and ethics, he at the same time welcomed all historical 
study of the Book as an aid to its better understanding, appreciation, 
and practice. With perfect certainty that the Bible was providentially 
given as the chief means of teaching and promoting Christianity 
throughout the world, he was one in heart with the Council in all its 
plans and efforts to advance Bible study. In this service, as in the 
many others with which he was engaged, he could not well be spared. 



